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LAOS: HALF OF THIS SCORCHED LAND*S 
PEOPLE ARE REEUCEES 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: This is the second (and last] part 

of the article on Laos by the Committee of Con- 
cerned Asian scholars. It supplements the back- 
ground information on Laos supplied in the first 
part and makes the case for why a good time to 
worry about Laos is now -- before the country is 
totally obliterated by bombs or invaded by U.S. 
troops .] 

The end of the bombing of North Vietnam in 
1968, which was widely heralded as a de-escalation 
of the Vietnam war, was in fact an escalation of 
the unpublicized war in Laos. 

In the words of one correspondent, writing 
from Laos early in 1970: 

The nominalty neutralist government of Prinoe 
Souvanna Phouma for nearly six years has allov'^ed 
the United States to bomb the trails and use 
Laotian territory to make war against Borth Viet- 
nam. The most significant development in the 
recent history of the Laotian war come in November 
1966^ when the full might of the U,S. air arsenal — 
previously concentrated on North Vietnam — was 
trained on Laos and the trail. As one U.S. offi- 
cial said in early 1969: ^We couldnH just let the 
planes rust. ' The five- fold escalation of U.S, 
bombing in LaoSj the observers say^ convinced the 
North Vietnamese that they had to meet force with 
counter- force . 

Previous to this escS-isition of the bombing, 
targets had been mainly limited to the sections 
of the Ho Chi Minh trail passing through Laos and 
to Samneua province, the headquarters of the 
Pathet Lao forces. At present, however, U,S. jets 
are treating most of northeastern Laos as a free- 
fire zone, and are flying 27,000 missions a month 
over this small and sparsely populated country -- 
the most intensive bombardment suffered by any 
nation in history. 

Despite official U.S. assurances that the 
policy is not to bomb populated areas, all unoffi- 
cial comment and refugee reports from Laos confirm 
that toms and villages in Pathet Lao-controlled 
territory are in fact the main targets of the 
bombing . 

Escalation on the gioun^. The effect of 
stepping up~th¥ air war--apart from the creation 
of starving and miserable refugees--has been an 
escalation of the ground war. And on the ground 
the Pathet Lao enjov the advantage. 

Before the increase in bombing, the civil war 
had been carried on in rather static fashion, 
described bv one scholar as follows: 

The prevailvri.g ground tulesy established when 
government ard Comruntst forces resumed fighting 
in l96Zy were that the Communist forces — North 
Vietnamese a>id Pathet Lao — take the initiative 
during the dry season (generally October to May) 
followed by ripostes during the wet season by RLG 
forces^ wtth U.S, air suoport. 

The i.'iar in Laos,, .consisted largely of small 
unit attacks o>i isolated positions ^ struggles for 


certain tactical mountain-top and road control 
positions in sparsely populated highland areas^ 
ambushes y and hit and run encounters in some valley 
sites . 

The PLG (Poyal Laotian Government) retained 
control over the Mekong Valley regions^ where the 
hulk of the lowland Lao live^ and they held certain 
adjacent mountain areas ard a few scattered sites 
within enemy territory which they could reach only 
by U.S, aircraft, Th*:^ Communist forces controlled 
the northern and eastern segments of the country^ 
including all territory which borders on Communist 
China and North Vietnam^ covering regions largely 
inhabited by highland minorities , 

In the dry season of 1968-69, Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese forces succeeded in taking most 
of the mountain-top sites deep within their own 
territory which had previously been defended by the 
CIA-sponsored mercenary army of General Vang Pao 
and used for radar guidance of bombing missions to 
North Vietnam. 

During the summer of 1969, Vang Pao's army 
occupied territory on the Plain of Jars which had 
been in Pathet Lao hands since the 1962 ceasefire. 

The "occupation'' was possible only thanks to heavy 
U.So bombing which reduced cities in the area to 
rubble, causing the population to flee and allowing 
Vang Pao's forces to move in unopposed. 

Vang Pao and his American advisers knew that 
they could not resist a renewed Pathet Lao attack in 
season. Before the expected Communist 
/beg^> therefore, they forced the evacuation of 
thousands of inhabitants from villages on the plain, 
transporting them in American aircraft, to be relo- 
cated in the area of Vientiane. After the refugees 
were evacuated, the Plain of Jars was systematically 
furrowed by B-52s, then saturated with defoliants. 

Refugees . Estimates of the number of refugees 
in Laos range from 300,000 to 1.5 million, in a 
country where the total population is only 3 million. 
Although the refugees are instructed to say that 
they are fleeing North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao 
terrorists, even IJ.vS. mission personnel admit in pri- 
vate that the II, S. bombing is almost entirely respon- 
sible for their removal, whether voluntary or forced. 

The reason for this evacuation is not simply 
to ease the conscience of the Americans carrying 
out bombing raids, who assume that any Laotians who 
evade the refugee transports are enemies to be des- 
troyed. American counterinsurgency authorities, 
intrigued by the Maoist axiom that guerrillas move 
among the rural population as fish swim in the water, 
have decided that the only method for containing 
insurgencies as persisteiit as those in the Indochinese 
nations is to literally "dry up the ocean" by removing 
the population which is iikelv to sympathize with 
the Pathet Lao and provide them with recruits, rice, 
labo^ and intelligence. 

The result of this policv^ of population removal 
and "scorched eaxth" is that the Plain of Jars, 
which formerly supported 200,000 people, now has a 
population and production of zero, and its ecosystem 
has been destroyed hevonct reclamation, 

Roth the bombings and the forced relocation 
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persuade many of the young and able-bodied neonle 
to join the Pathet Lao. The bombing undoubtedly 
makes life hell for people in the affected areas-- 
refugees tell of digging trenches where thev have 
to stay during the day to avoid bombs, while 
farming can be carried out only at night. 

"One refugee said that as the bombing increased 
the Pathet Lao forces in his district started 
getting more volunteers, whose attitude was ^better 
to die a soldier than stay at home waiting for the 
bombs to kill you.^ He also said the bombing tended 
to heighten the fighting spirit of the Pathet Lao." 
(Quoted from the Christian Science Monitor.) 

Journalists who have visited Pathet Lao terri- 
tories report that factories manufacturing cloth, 
munitions, and pharmaceuticals are operating in 
caves which have been enlarged by dynamite, and 
that rice is cultivated by night, when bombing 
raids are less frequent. 

The refugees who end un in the camps outside 
Vientiane are mainly the old, the very young, the 
sick and disabled. The young men who do not stay 
to fight with the Pathet Lao are conscripted into 
Vang Pao's army, which in recent years has had 
such trouble finding recruits that it has used 
ten-year-olds in some cases, A small percentage 
of these refugees have been resettled on tracts of 
land outside Vientiane, However, visitors to the 
refugee camps report that even those adults who are 
strong enough to work the land they have been 
given, are so demoralized and apathetic that they 
have not begun the work of clearing the land. 

A report from one such visitor, Noam Chomsky: 

^^When asked why no one was farming^ one man 
answered^ *Let the war end and we can return to our 
village. I don^t know how to farm here. Ho one 
comes to explain or help or tell us how to do it. 
...We are too tired to out the bushes and trees. 

Many of the refugees hold their savings in 
Pathet Lao currency, which is worthless behind 
government lines, and they saw their buildings and 
livestock destroyed before they were evacuated 
from their home villages. Medical conditions are 
desperate in the camps: ^*In one camp of nearly 

2^500 people thirty have died in four months^ 
twenty-one of them said to be children over four 
months old^^* reports one jourfialtst. 

Recent Pathet Lao victories . The 1970 dry 
season found the Pathet Lao regaining the territory 
on the Plain of Jars which they had lost a few 
months before, and by April government losses were 
so serious that one correspondent predicted, "7/ 
the Communists decide to continue their offensive 
...it is not likely to be contained without sub- 
stantial military escalation or significant con- 
cessions on the part of the Americans.” 

When the Lon Nol government in Cambodia cut 
off one of the important supply routes for the NLF, 
Communist forces in Laos captured two important 
towns near the Ho Chi Minh trail, in order to 
secure that supply route. 

In the wake of these e^alations--the intensi- 
fied American bombing and Pathet Lao victories on 
the ground--peace proposals have been passing 
between Souvanna Phouma^s government in Vientiane 


and the Pathet Lao. A brea^^xough was apparently 
achieved during the summer, when the Pathet Lao 
agreed to preliminary peace talks without making 
cessation of US bombing a precondition. 

However, the U,S. attitude toward these talks is 
unclear -- President Nixon did not even mention them 
in his peace proposals of October 8, Nevertheless, 
the U-S. attitude is of key importance, since a halt 
in U,S. bombing is about all that SouVanna Phouma 
can offer in the negotiations. 

However, as the preliminary peace talks got 
underway in August, there were reports that U,S. 
forces were massing on the South Vietnam-Laos border, 
as if for an invasion. After the Pathet Lao had 
charged that South Vietnamese and American troops had 
entered Laos and were endangering the peace talks, 
the State Department admitted that both South Viet- 
namese and American soldiers had entered Laos on 
"protective missions." This story, which contradicts 
administration assurances and congressional legisla- 
tion that no ground troops would be sent into Laos, 
appeared in Le Monde (a French newspaper) and in the 
Asahi Shimbun (in Tokyo), but in no American papers. 
The Tokyo paper also nuoted the State Department 
spokesman as raying that the U.S. was considering an 
invasion of scv-hem Laos similar to that of Cambodia* 

The month of October revealed an unmistakable 
es'-calation in the area, with the U.S* admission that 
company-sized operations had been launched across the 
border from South Vietnam into Laos and will probably 
be sent into battle there. Bombing of the Ho Chi 
Minh trail area escalated last month as big B-52 
bombers were sent into action there. 

President Nixon proposed a ceasefire over nation- 
wide TV in October and constantly talks about wind- 
ing down the war, but U.S. activities in Laos and on 
its borders speak a different language. Close obser- 
vers are suggesting that Laos may, like Cambodia 
last May, become the victim of the next invasion, 

--30-- 
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OZARK AIRLINES RULES ON HAIR 

NEW YORK (LNS) — ’’Beards are inconsistent 
with the public image Ozark, is endeavouring to 
project*” So reads an interdepartmental ruling sent 
out by Ozark Airline -s vice-president just before 
the new year, spelling out the firm's ”approv'"V* 
hair styling, 

Authorized styles include sideburns ”if neat- 
ly trimmed and not worn below the lower lobe of 
the ear.” Mustaches ’‘are acceptable short, neat, 
and well-kept.” Hair "may be worn down to the col- 
lar in the back but must be neatly trimmed^ Shaggy, 
unkempt hair styles worn down over the ears will 
not be permitted.. Nor will"bushy hair styles.'* 

The memo concludes with the explanation that 
"No beards cr goatees of any type are permitted 
for the reason that while many people wear beards 
today, beards make an unfavorable impression on 
many people whose business and goodwill we must 
depend for the revenue to make our payroll." 

*'We intend to fight this all the way," sa'*d 
the president cf the Air Craft Mechanics Fraternal 
Asscc which rep'ro.’.ents some L50 mechanics of Ozark. 

The firm .c nreser.tlj^ negiotiating with the union. 
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THE ECOLOGICAL CRISIS IN JAPAN 
By Jen Urtg-ar _ 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

TOKYO (LNS) — Seven yeos old Seiichi Yasu- 
from the heavily industrialized city of Yokk- 
aichi, Japan > recently collapsed and suffocated 
despite doctors* attempts to revive him. The cause 
of death, according to city authorities: air pol- 
luticn. Young Seiichi, an asthmas sufferer since 
the age of 3, became Yokkaichi’s Ulst officially 
designated pollution fatality. 

The moxinting casualty figures in Yokkaichi 
suggest the growing dangers of breathing Japanese 
air. The day that Seiichi died, Osaka (Japan's 
second largest issued its first smog alert. 

And within three days, in the smog-bc^-nd city of 
Kawasaki, the air claimed a new victim, Mrs. Nat- 
suko Hojo, the 2b-year-cid metber of two children. 

Due to the rapid industrializations air pol- 
lution is a serious problem in many areas of Ja- 
pan, although Tokyo presents the most striking ex- 
ample. During only one smoggy week in July, over 
8,000 people were treated in Tokyo hospitals for 
severe eye and sk'.c ir.r_i and other pollution- 

induced ailmenLs. icsyo traffic policemen do not 
stay at busy ci'C-sS'-- roaic locger than 30 minutes, 
and UO such Junut LC-'..'; live oryger. machines avail- 
able. 

The number of pr-vat? oars in Tokyo has 
doubled in the past three ^ears, and the resulting 
increase in hydreearben pollutants has created a 
vhite **photo ch'^^icE.l smog.*' To make matters worse, 
the Jap^.nese c:;u industry adds benzene and toluene 
to the cheaper grades of gasoline, and the chemical 
exhausts are cr.siverted into poisonous gases by 
the sun's ultraviolet rays. And to make matters 
worse, Japanese automobile manufacturers equip 
cars exported to the U.3. with exhaust control 
devices, bub fellow nc such restraints in their 
own domestic market. 

Concern, outrage and protest are mounting among 
the Japanese almost as rapidly as the thickening 
air. According to a poll conducted by the Japan- 
ese government in January, '^2% of the residents of 
the Tokyo and Osaka metropolitan areas are convinced 
that they are suffering from the effects of pollut- 
ion. And a third of those polled blamed the pollu- 
tion on the weal me'^sures taksxi oy 'che cen'cral and 
local governnents. However, the prospects for effect- 
ive anti-poilutich restrictions are slim, for the 
government is slow to regulate the industrial machine 
which has brought Japan to a position of world power. 

Controls on industrial wastes in Japan are lack- 
ing. In the port of Fuji, 380 pulp and paper factor- 
ies are spewing untreated wastes and sludge at such 
a rate that not only are the fish being killed, but 
the harbor must continuously be dredged. Cadmium poi- 
soning, which affects the liver and kidneys and even- 
tually makes the bones soft and painful, has taken 
over ICC lives nines it was first di'^covered in the 
early 1950s. ^et us recently as obis April another 
case of industrial cadmium poisoning was cited. Over 
three hundred acres of pasture land and rice paddies 
around the Nippon Mining Company's zinc refinery have 


been quarantined due to cadmium poisoning. 

The refining goes on. 

Perhaps the most appalling example of ind- 
ustrial callousness and government indifference 
relates to mercury poisoning^, , In the fishing 
town of Minamata, U6 people have been killed 
and over 70 paralyzed or blinded over the^ p^t 
20 years. The cause has been mercury poisbning 
yet the Nippon Nitrogen Company continues 
to discharge its mercury waste into the bay. 

The government has mirrored the indifference 
of the company. For eight years, from I96I- 
1968, Japan's Economic Planning Agency suppressed 
a report that demonstrated that the plant's 
effluents were lethal. 

The families of the Minamata victims have 
engaged in militant demonstrations and sit-ins 
that have captured the attention of the Japanese 
public. However, in the absence of governmental 
intervention, they recently began a drive to 
buy control of stocks in the offending chemical 
company as a desperate means to end the -poison- 
ing. 

Escalating public concern and the opposition 
parties' goading, obliged Prime Minister Sato 
to convene an extraordinary session of the Diet 
(congress) on November 2k, to pass a dozen 
anti-poiraticn laws. But government and busi- 
ness in Japan work notoriously hand in glove, 
as in the U.S., and the laws already on the 
books are often not enforced. 

In November i therefore, a major U.S. copper 
company concluded an agreement to shift its most 
polluting operations to Japan, explicitly to 
avoid U.S. anti-pollution laws. Sato's government 
has decided upon a similar solution, recently 
announcing that an industrial park for some of 
Japan's worst polluters wo\ild he established 
on South Korea's south shore. 

The surging Japanese economy will likely 
triple in the coming decade. But many Japanese 
are already wary of their Impending prosperity, 
for as the wits in Tokyo have it, in Japanese 
GNP means Gross National Pollution. 

-30- 

PREPARATION FOR INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY 

BERKELEY (LNS) — "The Herstory Synopsis, 
a list of women in world history, has been 
especially prepared and published for Inter- 
national Women's Day by the Women's Movement 
archive-library. This is good backgroimd ma- 
terial for women's street theater, radio pro- 
grams, picket signs, posters, graf itti , and 
other celebrations, as well as for women's 
courses . 

Send $1 to Womens Research Center, 2325 
Oak St., Berkeley Ca. 9^708. 20^ off for 

20 copies or more. 

-30- 

A reminder to papers: axe you sending LNS 
2 copies of every issue? We look forward to them. 
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ELLA MAY WIGGINS: HERSTORY 

by B, Joyce 

Ella May Wiggins Memorial Collective/ 

LIBERATION News Service 

When Ella May Wiggins was murdered, she 
had worked sixty hours a week for ten years in 
the North Carolina cotton mills, supporting nine 
children and an invalid alcoholic. Somehow she 
learned to read and write, and found time to turn 
her musical talent into a source of inspiration 
for her co-workers. When the National Textile 
Workers Union organized her mill, she joined, 
worked on strike committees, and soon became 
famous as a leader of the tumultuous 1929 Gastonia 
textileworkers * strike . For this she died a 
martyr before she was 30. 

At a meeting in Gastonia she once told the 
mill hands about her life, which was no different 
from that of thousands of other working women in 
the South: 

"I never made no more than nine dollars a 
week, and you can't do for a family on such 
money, I*m the mother of nine. Four died with the 
whooping cough. I was working nights, and I asked 
the super to put me on days, so's I could tend 'em 
when they had their ’ spells. But he wouldn't. 
He's the sorriest man alive, I reckon o So I had 
to quit, and then there wasn't no money for medi- 
cine, and they just died. I couldn't do for my 
children any more than you women on the money we 
got. That's why I came out for the union, and 
why we all got to stand for the union, so's we can 
do better for our children, and they won't have 
lives like we got . " 

Ella May was a small, dark-haired woman, 
prematurely aged -- like the other mill women -- 
by a lifetime of undernourishment, hard labor, and 
child bearing. Those who knew her as a girl re- 
membered that she had been pretty, with a clear 
voice and strong sense of rhythm. The voice and 
musical talent survived her life of poverty. 

When Ella May was ten, the exhausted soil 
on her parents' farm in the Smokies could no 
longer produce food, and the family moved down to 
the logging camp in Andres, North Carolina. Ella 
May and her mother supplemented her father's log- 
ging work by washing bachelors* laundry -- scrubbing 
it in tubs outside their flatcar shanty. 

At the age of sixteen, Ella May married. At 
seventeen her first child was bom. Before the 
second child arrived, a log fell on its father, 
crippling him for life, but bringing no workmen's 
compensation money. The Wigginses moved to a 
cotton mill town so Ella could spin to support 
her growing family, Her husband deserted her 
after their ninth child was bom. 

The Southern textile industry had fallen on 
hard times, and the men, women and children who 
worked in the mills bore the brunt. New England 
mill owners had moved their operations South in 
the previous decade, mainly to escape the growing 
union movement in the North. The secretary of 
the Florence, South Carolina Chamber of Commerce 
wrote to a factory owner who was planning to 


% 

move south: 

"I believe you will find the labor situation 
here unusually attractive, Our wages for female 
labor range from $6 to $12 per week." 

The labor of women and children was key to 
the mill owners* control of their workers. The 
mills hired each family as a unit, knowing 
that no one member could earn enough to support 
the others. The labor of the children took the 
place of retirement pay and unemployment insurance 
for their parents. No other jobs were available 
in the mill towns. Workers' families lived in 
company houses, ate company food bought on company 
credit at company stores, and even prayed in 
company-built churches presided over by company- 
paid ministers = 

Seventy percent of company houses had no 
indoor plumbing; health care depended on the 
company's generosity; secondary education was 
virtually unknown for the millhand's children -- 
the mills were their schools. Women and children 
worked night shifts as often as the men, whooping 
cough or not. The mill worker's average yearly 
earnings in 1929 were $671. 

The depression hit the Southern textile 
industry half a decade before the rest of the 
country, as competition, synthetics, short 
skirts, unstable cotton prices, and pressure from 
middlemen drove prices down. 

The bosses took their losses from the pockets 
of the workers . Wages and working conditions 
deteriorated; there was the "stretchout": harder 

work at longer hours for the same pay, similar 
to the current "speedup" system which has become 
common in many American industries during the 
past few years. 

Workers around the South began to respond 
with spontaneous walkouts (often led by women) 
and attempts at union organizing -- at a time 
when no laws protected this as a right. Into this 
explosive situation stepped a "red" union, the 
National Textile Workers Union, connected with the 
Commiinist Party, USA. They selected the Loray 
mill in Gastonia for their first organizing 
drive -- the largest mill of its kind in the 
country, in the most important textile state. 

The NTWU consistently fought discrimination 
against women and Blacks (theie were only two 
Blacks in the Gastonia mill). Its ability to 
communicate with local people was not always 
good, but its militancy seemed to fit conditions 
in Gastonia in 1929- The workers decided to 
strike before the NTWU organizer felt they were 
ready, so tense was the situation in the mill, 

The strike demands included: a 40-hour week; the 

abolition of stretchout and other improvement 
in conditions; equal pay for equal work by women 
and children; $20 per week minimum wage; and 
union recognition. 

If the workers were determined, so were the 
mill operators and their friends. Amid inf lammatoa^v 
newspaper editorials and fiery sermons, mob 
violence broke out against the strikers. Mobs 
led by prominent Gastonia business and piofessional 
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men raided union headquarters, destroyed strikers* 
food, attacked a demonstration and beat up 
organizers. The company evicted sixty-two 
families, who set up a tent village. Ella May 
Wiggins lifted morale among these tent dwellers 
with nightly concerts of mountain-style ballads 
describing their troubles. 

Finally an exchange of gunshot during a 
police raid on the union hall resulted in the 
death of Gastonia's police chief. Thirteen men 
and three women were charged with conspiracy to 
murder. 

The trial which followed won national atten- 
tion. The prosecution's theatrical tactics 
included display of the weeping widow and a wax 
dummy representing the bloody corpse of the police 
chief* One of the jurors went insane with fear 
and the judge declared a mistrial. Angry anti- 
union mobs responded immediately by raiding the 
union hall again, surrounding the jail, and 
threatening the defense attorneys. 

The following week, as Ella May Wiggins and 
a truckload of other union members drove towards 
a meeting, a mob ambushed their truck, turning 
it over in the road. The mob fired several 
shots, mortally wounding Ella May. Her fellow 
workers believed that she had been singled out 
because of her leadership and her songs. 

The 16 strike leaders were re-tried for con- 
spiracy, convicted, and given heavy sentences. 

This time, much of the prosecution's case rested 
on the defendants' views on religion and race 
relations. Four Northerners were sentenced to 
17-20 years in prison; two of the Gastonia men 
got 12-15 years. These six jumped bail; some 
hid in America while others fled to Russia. 

Charges were dropped against the women and the 
other men. But by this time the strike had 
failed. The NTWU's relief fund was not sufficient 
to support the hungry strikers. 

Ella May Wiggins' murderers were acquitted 
by the same jury that tried her comrades, although 
more than fifty witnesses had been present at the 
shooting. During the hearing one of her com- 
panions testified: 

"A lot of them in the truck began jumping 
out and them that called themselves the law 
yelled, 'Halt them damn Russian Reds,' and they 
began shooting at them." 

"Did you run?" 

"No I don't come from a sellin* out country." 

"Folks where you come from don't run?" 

"No, they hain't apt to." 
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from a VIETNAMESE POET TO THE' CHILDREN 

Grow up strong, grow quick, my children 
Built sound like stone, honed keen by hunger 
Grow quick, my son and daughter, 

Quick now, hurry 

Your strength is the only roof that 
Can shelter my dying - 

--Trien Vu 


SIX MILLION VIETNAMESE 
LAUNCH PEACE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTH VIETNAM 

LIBERATION News Servii^e 

SAIGON (LNS)--Six million Vietnamese parti- 
cipated in prayer ceremonies for peace held 
throughout South Vietnam on January 3, marking 
the beginning of a massive campaign for a cease- 
fire in Vietnam. Vietnamese of many different 
religions, including Catholics and Buddhists, 
support the peace campaign. 

At the An Quang Pagoda in Saigon, 150,000 
people gathered to pray and to demand peace. Af- 
ter the religious service a declaration was- read, 
calling for an immediate ceasefire and the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops froi?i Vietnam. The 
statement demanded that the United States respect 
Vietnamese national sovereignty and allow the 
Vietnamese people to elect their own popular gov- 
emmento The declaration’s demands corresponded 
closely to those of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government’s 8-Point Program. 

Among'the organizations represented at An 
Quang Pagoda that day were the Catholic Movement 
for Peace, the National Progressive Forces, the 
Women’s Committee for the Right to Life, the Viet- 
namese Women's Association, the National Front 
of Struggle for Peace, and the National Student 
Union. 

During the ceremony 14 members of the Taxi 
Drivers Union shaved their heads as "an act to 
wake up the conscience of the war-like people." 

Earlier, Thich Thien. Hoa, Chairman of the 
Central Executive Council of the Unified Buddhist 
Church sent an appeal to mure than 1000 religious . 
leaders all over the world: 

"The war in Vietnam has dragged on for more 
than 23 years and the sufferings undergone by the 
Vietnamese people aannot be desorihed^ We can 
no longer bear this war. This war is not oure— - 
it has not been areated by the Vietnamese people. 

We beg relit'ioua aormmi ties all over the .. 
world to cooperate with us in a realistic and 
practical way to end this tragic war. 

Beginning Sunday^ January 3, I9?l we start a 
nationwide reVigioUB campaign in Vietnam to demand 
peace. All temples^ pagodas and monasteries of 
the Unified Buddhist ChiArch throughout the terri^ 
tory of Vietnam and abroad will organize prayer 
meetings with tolling of bells every Sunday \toil 
give expression to our demand for an end to this 
war. We shall persevere in this until the war is 
ended. 

We call on religious leaders all over the world 
to organize peace meetvngs^ and prayer meetings for 
peace in Vietnam^ in temples, churches^ synagogues^ 
both in the cities and in the countryside in sup- 
port of the action in Vietnam.. We should coordin^ 
ate CUT' efforts and continue until the killing and 
the destruction in Vietnam come to an end.'' 

W * 

Harassment and suppression of the peace cam- 
paign have been reported from many areas thrftlighout 
Vietnam. In Go Vap^ the District Chief ordered the 
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police to halt a Buddhist peace procession on Janu- 
ary 3^ police burned the flowered cars and fired 
on the crowd. The same day in Saigon; police storm- 
ed into the Quang Due Buddhist Youth Center; fought 
with the students inside and seized all peace ban- 
ners and symbols before dispersing the crowd. The 
Center has been suiiounded by police and people ban*- 
ned from entering it twice since theno 

" 30 " 


Two hundred people were arrested under 
the vagrancy statures during last yeax-s festi- 
vities in New Orleans^ ilmost all. of them were 
from out of town, the M, '6i Gras Coalition 
was formed to prevent tha^ from happening again 
this year. 
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10.000 PROTEST MEXTCW J^TLINGS 
LTBERATION News Service 


U«S« HAS TROUBLE GETTING AMERICAN SCHOLARS 
TO HELP OUT IN THAILAND 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS]-“'’Many of the best American aca- 
demic specialists cn Thailand seem sc beset by cri 
ticisms and attacks within the United States that 
significant assistance cannot be expected from 
them", an Agency fox International Development (AID) 
official complained recently. 

It seems that CIA/AID desperately needs anthro- 
pologists and sociologists to evaluate U.S. counter- 
insurgency programs designed to "win the hearts and 
minds" of the Thais, The programs are particularly 
directed at people who live in areas "threatened by 
the Communists^" according to the New York Times, 

Only a few years ago hundreds of American 
"scholars" leapt at the chance to help design and 
build the concentration camps that would save mil=' 
lions of Vietnamese who were "threatened by the 
Communists." Thanks to the strength of the Ameri- 
can anti-war movement, the experts won't be able to 
collaborate so readily in the destruction of another 
Third World country. 

Three different AID requests for American speC'- 
ialists to cane to Thailand have been turned down 
recently^ the Times reported. In one case^ a piO' 
fessor at a mid-western university accepted the AID 
offer, but his administration, bowing to campus 
pressure, refused to approve the trip. 

At another school, a man who had already done 
research in Thailand and was offered an assignment 
had his filed burned and his office ransacked, 

American officials have refused to release the 
s cholars • names fer publication . 
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MARDl GRAS 7l- A GftY TIME IN NEW ORLEANS 
liberation News Service 

NEW ORLEANS [LN5) - ■ Gay Pride Week will be 
held during Mardi Gras here, the New Or Uans Gay 
Liberation Front announced recent iy<» New York, 

San Francisco and other strong Gay Power cities 
are being contacted and incited to come to New 
Orleans Feb, 19-23 for a swinging session." 

Gay Mardi Gras activities will include 
camping in City Park and working with the Mardi 
Gras Coalition. The Coa.ution hopes to provide 
food, housing- a switchboard an infoimation 
center, and medical and legal aid for people in 
town for the festn^al. 
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MEXICO CITY (INS) -- More than 10,000 
Mexican students- professors and workers re- 
cently gathered at the National University in 
Mexico City to demand amnesty for 68 prisoners 
who are serving prison sentences ranging from 
3 to 17 years. They also face impossible fines^ 
adding up to $80^000. 

The 68 are charged with theft; sedition^ in- 
citing to rebellion, looting, criminal associa- 
tion,, damage to private property and assault 
and battery. The charges stem from their presence 
at a police shoot-out; now known as the Tlatelolco 
Massacre, on Oct. 2, 1968. On that day 500 
people were killed at a rally called to protest 
political repression. 

The rector of the National University and 
the Bishop of Cuernavaca have called upon the 
new Mexican presidents Luis Echeverria,, to grant 
a general amnesty to all those arrested around 
the time of the massacre. 

Supporters of the 68 axe asking Americans 
to picket Mexican tourist bureaus and ccnsulateSa 
to boycott Mexico and Mexican products and to 
write letters to President Echeverria,. at the 
Palacio Nacional in Mexjco City. The prisoners 
would like to receive literature and letters 
(all mail must be registered'. Write to them 
c/o Bernard Phi lip Ames,, Admin, de Correos #9 
Letra M.^ Mexicc 9, D.F,;, Mexico. 
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SOLEDAD AND SAN QUENTIN DEFENDANTS 
FIGHT MANDATORY DEATH PENALTY 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) - Nine prison inmates 
at Soledad and San Quentin are challenging the 
constitutionality of a California law which 
could subject them to a mandatory death penalty. 
The law applies to so cabled ’ 1 ife-texm" prisoners 
who are convicted of killing a non- inmate while 
serving time on anocher conv vetion, 

George Ta:ks.-n f "he Soledad 3_, av :used 
of killing a So'edad prison gua:'d; se' en black 
inmates known as the Soledad Seven, accused 
of killing another guard, and Louis Ta? amante 
a Chicano inmate 3" San Quent in., accused of 
assaulting an inmate a<e aU called ''life-term" 
prisoners,. But only one of them is serving a 
fixed life scnten^:e. 

The tjthet eigh^ i "e on indefinite sentences 
ranging from siv morvhs re life. They are 
waiting unde; Ci'. ;fo.^nia s Indeterminate 
Sentencing L-iW for th*^ AJult Authority to set 
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the actual length of their sentences. 

The nine have filed a suit against the State 
of California which charges that: 

1. Any law which provides a mandatory 
death penalty constitutes cruel and unusual 
punishment and deprives a defendant of the con- 
stitutional right to a jury trial on the issue 
of whether he or she should live or die. 

2. Prisoners serving indeterminate life 
sentences are deprived of enual protection of 
the laws because; in reality, these prisoners are 
no different ficm inmates with fixed sentences. 

For example^ an inmate serving one year-to-life 
for unarmed robbery will serve an average of 
three years time, while an inmate serving six 
months^tofifteen years for manslaughter will be 
released^ on the average., after four years. 

Yet the ’’lifer’’ is subject to the mandatory death 
penalty while the other inmate is not. 

This law violates due process because 
the life sentence itself is determined solely 
by the whim of the Adult Authority. The Adult 
Authority procedures are unconstitutional since 
attorneys are excluded from sentence-determining 
and parole hearings, the inmates are not allowed 
to cross-examine adverse witnesses^, and the 
members of the Board are predominately former 
1 aw-iinforcement officialSo 

Finally'; the suit maintains that the Adult 
Authority deprives Black and Chicano prisoners 
of equal protection by making them serve longer 
terms than white prisoners, 
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PARATROOPERS INJURED IN WAR GAMES... 

BUT THE SHOW GOES ON 

by SP4 Fred Berardi 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor s note The following article was 
published in Ft. Bragg Briefs, put out by active= 
duty GIs stationed at Ft. Bragg.) 

FT. BRAGG, N,C. (LNS) -- In December; 

Fort Bragg was honored with a visit from Melvin 
Laird for its annual Brass Strike [elaborate 
war games put on for the amusement of the 
officers and visiting dignitaries -ed.]. I 
was lucky enough to be chosen to prepare the 
area for them.. Raking dusting bleachers,, etc. 

We were told that if we were good boys and 
worked hard we could stay and watch. Of course 
we were too dirty to sit on the bleachers or 
even stand behind them. So we were forced to 
watch them fron the woods. From this point we 
were able to see the Drop Zone (DZ) clearly. 

Starting off the show was a mass troop 
drop. The winds were too high to safely drop 
personnel, but they jumped anyway. 

From my vantage point. I saw two men land 
and not get up. Other jumpers could be seen 
bending over them. 

With the help of an Air Force radio we 

heard a call from the_drop_cone_ to_jcl^_ra^ 
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team in the bleacher area. The DZ team informed 
the control area that two men were injured. They 
requested medical help and that the two men 
be removed from the Drop Zone„ 

After a pause the control team informed the 
DZ team that they couldn’t stop the show because 
the planes were on the way,, and therefore t e 
men would have to waito 

So the show went on with two men injured on 
the Drop Zone. Planes flew over^ heavy loads 
were dropped and war material demonstrations were 
put on. When it was over everyone applauded 
and prepared to leave, 
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INSIDE NORTH VIETNAM 
by Martha Westover and Tony Avirgan 
Califege Press Service-^LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor^ s note- Martha and Tony were members 
of the National Student Association delegation 
of student body presidents which recenlty visited 
Hanoi to negotiate a peace treaty between American 
and Vietnamese students.] 

HANOI (LNS) -- We drove the few miles from 
the airport to Hanoi down roads criOWiLed with 
pedestrians and bicycles t Approaching the city 
we saw evidence of U.S. bombing:; the bridges^, 
the power station, the railroad yard and assorted, 
buildings in the center of the city« The U«S. 
government claims it never bombed Hanoi^ but it was 
apparent y after a short time there ^ that this is 
a lie. The Vietnamese told us that the U.S. 
had bombed Hanoi 527 times ^ 

Hanoi is an unusual city by our standards. 

Most buildings were built by the French and are 
lined with large trees and there are many lakes 
and parks with walks and beautiful gardens. 

Bicycles ; pedestrians and ox-drawn carts jam the 
streets. There are few automobiles. Those they 
have are used for visitors such as us, foreign 
diplomats or other special guests. The result 
is a bustling -city where the loudest noise to be 
heard is people ^ voices a strange sensation for 
Americans c 

There are a few things about Hanoi that 
stick in one's mind, and many are more striking 
after seeing other Southeast Asian cities- There 
are no beggars, prostitutes, or drug addicts on 
the streets of Hanoi. There are no people without 
homes. There are few luxuries; but no one is 
destitute. There are no rich people, no one 
to beg from, and no one with so little he or 
she has to beg. 

Everyone receives 16 kilograms of rice per 
month, plus an allotment for other food, housing, 
clothing, a bicycle and necessities. The only 
people who get more are those involved in hard 
manual labor up to 24 kilograms per month, be 
cause they burn more energy. Therefore, in a 
factory the manager would probably get 16 
kilograms while a laborer may get 24^ Govern- 
ment officials get 16 

Also striking about Hanoi is the atmosphere 

on the streets the kind you used t'^be able 
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to feel on some U.S, campuses or youth sections 
of cities before things turned ugly. For example, 
the police don’^t carry guns or clubs. People are 
generally smiling and you just don't see fights 
or arguments. If two bicycles collide, as they 
often do, the riders don’t argue about whose 
fault it was. They simply repair the damage 
together, pat each other on the back, and go their 
respective ways. Because of an incredibly strong 
solidarity and unity of purpose they have learned 
to put pettiness aside. 

Midway through our first week in North 
Vietnam we set out to visit Hoa Binh Pro- 

vince in the northwest mountains o The major 
accomplishment of Hoa Binh is the elimination of 
starvation. The provincial vice president ex- 
plained that the land in Hoa Binh is not good for 
farming, being mountainous and rocky. People died 
by starvation every year and by the thousands 
in years of famine. Since 1959, however, every 
person in Hoa Binh has been guaranteed enough to 
eat. The Vietnamese attribute this accomplish- 
ment to the collectivization of farm lands and 
the learning of new methods making possible 
utilization of previously unused land. 

We visited a cooperative farm and were told 
by the woman who is president of the cooperative 
that this ccmmune, as was true with almost every 
school, farm, factory, hospital or church we 
visited, had been a target for U.S. bombers be- 
tween 1965-68. 

Walking about the farm we came to a building 
with the casing of an unexploded bomb hanging 
outside on a chain, strung up as a bell to call 
people to work. We followed a trail of bomb 
craters that had been refilled through a small 
wooded section until we came to a fairly new home. 
When we entered we were shocked because we 
were greeted by a woman who had been severly in- 
jured in a bombing attack. It was an extremely 
awkward moment for all of us, no one knowing 
what to say or do. 

Finally the injured^ scarred woman broke 
the tension by caning forward and hugging us. 

This was quite a surprise, especially when it 
was explained (she could not talk because of her 
bums) that in 1968 she was in a shelter with 
her two children and a bomb exploded on top of 
them, killing the children and critically in- 
juring her. We were the first Americans she had 
ever seen. Her only previous experience with 
Americans was when they dropped bombs on her and 
her family. Yet she greeted us as friends. 

This was the reception we received from 
everyone we met in North Vietnam and it made us 
curious. We had expected even at times hoped 
for, some hatred towards us as Americans, yet 
there was none. 

The North Vietnamese simply don't have the 
racial attitude towards Americans that many 
Americans have towards Vietnamese. For instance, 
they donH have words for the Americans that are 
the equivalent of gook dink, or slant. 

Also* the gO'/emment constantly tells the people 
that there is an absolute distinction between 
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the American people who are good, and the U.S. 
government, which is bad. 

We tried to explain that it was not so 
simple, that many Americans support the UoS. 
actions in Vietnam. Their reply was, ”We 
realize your government has the ability to de- 
ceive many people^ but basically the American 
people are good and they will stop what their 
government is doing to Vietnam.*' 
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LAND DEVELOPERS BOOM, SMALL FARMERS DISAPPEAR^ 

"IT’S THE DAMNDEST THING" 

LIBERATION News Service 

BOZEMAN, Mont . (LNS)- “The land rush is on! 

Land developers are falling over each other to 
get acreage in Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 

Arizona, Colorado and New Mexico. Today^s ver- 
sion of gold for investors is housing develop- 
ments for the young, retirement villages for the 
old, and recreation for everyone. As Jack Camp- 
bell, former governor of New Mexico puts its 
"It stays more stable than the stock market, there 
will always be more people, but there ®s never go- 
ing to be more land." 

Speculators have been making a mint in the 
West for a long time--buying land, improving it, 
operating at a loss and then deducting the invest- 
ments from income tax. Or they've bought desert 
land, poured money into irrigation, and then 
sold flourishing orchards at a tremendous profit a 
few years later. When the IRS passed a tax re- 
form law in 1969, those roads to profit were closed. 
So the investors sought a new way to make money 
off the land. 

The price of land for the incoming settlers 
is soaring. Depending on where the land is, 
prices go from $2500 to $5750 an acre to $9000 
for four acres. Some of the advertised communities 
promise fishing rights and horse stables, but 
water and sewage systems don't exist and the new 
owners must install them at their own expense. 

A company called Montana's Treasured Land 
Corporation bought 1,281 vacant lots in Virginia 
City's ghost town at $15 each and has already sold 
94 at $350 each. Of course, there are no water- 
lines and sewers. 

Green Ranch, Arizona, the largest single 
piece of property in the state-=200j 000 acres--- 
was recently sold for $12 million. Land assessors, 
however, say it's not worth more than $5 million. 

The buyers wanted to develop 50 one-acre ranchettes. 
Everyone would share a central cattle operation. The 
developers promised a future of jet stripsj hotels 
and race tracks. However,, when the operation 
flagged perhaps too ambitious at this early stage, 
they renegged losing only their down payment of 
$800,000= 

But two years later^ Montana Lands* Inc. 
had a better idea. They bought Gary Cooper's old 
Montana farm and have subdivided it into lots along 
the Missouri River. Sales rage from $350 to $600 
an acre. 
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We re moving it just as fast as two of us guys did sell a portion of land to a Stuckey’s res- 
can sell it/’ said Earl E<, Smithy, part owner and taurant when an interstate highway crossed his 
salesi^ for the company- "People are waiting in land, but despite that income, he said, "We’re 

losing money. Every year we go $3000 to $4000 


And it's no wonder. Prospective white, mid- 
dle class custoners are being lured by a slick' lit- 
erature campaign, 

*^Disappear by yourself or with your family to 
your own raytoh in Madison Valley for year-round 
Vacations and spur -of -the moment retreats ^ Private 
land for recreational use^ especially along the 
waterways and mountains of America is becoming 
scarce. 

^*The urban sprawl^ the industrial needs ^ the 
curious tourist are eating their way into the 
country. The lure of rual life in the midst of 
sports land calls the wise investor to check the 
still-virgin Madison River Valley. 

While the super companies move the bulldozers 
in^ small farmers and rachers are disappearing. 

In Virginia City. Montana, the Gold Rush metropolis 
whose populaltion is now down to 100 people, a city 
councilman told reporters that ten to 15 years ago 
60 different families lived in his valley. Now 
80% of the land is controlled by just a few ab- 
sentee landowners from Illinois, Indiana, Califor- 
nia, New York and Wisconsin* Very few independ- 
ent small ranchers have been able to maintain suc- 
cessful businesses since World War II « 

Peter Vandolah, a small rgincher near Three 
Forks, Montana, explained how the government 
helps the corporations squeeze the ranchers out* 

His ranch has 1400 acres not enough to graze all 
of his animals ono The UoS* Forest Service used 
to lease him land at 82<t an animal unit, but now 
refuse to lease to him at all* He has to rent 
pasture land at $5 a head. Each year the amount 
of grazing land considered sufficient for an ani- 
mal decreases. "Thirteen or 14 years ago I had 
a 500 acre wheat allotment, last year it was 231 
acres. " 

To compensate for the loss of grazing land, 

Mr* Vandolah began a sma]l feed lot operation to 
fatten young cattle for market. He had a well 
dug for $1800 with the understanding that the gov- 
ernment would pay 80% of the cost, as it usually 
does. But this time ihe Department of Agriculture 
refused. 

"They sent three }okers around and they said 
the well was too close to my bouse. I wouldn^t 
have spent the money if I d known that." 

He recently tried to buy a neighbor s land 
that was valued at $22 000. Mr* Vandolah said 
that he could afford to pay as much as $30,000. 

But he was eliminated from the bidding when the 
neighbor asked for $49,000 and actually sold the 
land to an out of town developer for $36,000, 

Good cattle gra 2 ing 'and in scenic areas has been 
selling for about $40 an a': even in the most 

remote sections of Montana. This is up from $12 
to $15 an acre sax years ago. 

Mr* Vandolah has been approached by a hunting 
club fox his land but he can t sell because he 
also depends on hunting fox his own survival. He 
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deeper." Most of his old neighbors are gone now. 
Asked who was trying to help the small rancher in 
Washington, he replied, "Nobody,, nowhere. They’re 
doing nothing." 

Mr. Vandolah' s feelings are echoed throughout 
the West. According to the mayor of Three Forks^ 
"The farm programs were set up in the 1930’ s to 
help the small man but it's the big ones getting 
it, the small ones arehaving to sell out. 

"They go to town, pay off their debts and in 
a year or two, the money’ s gone and they have to 
hire out to the big operators. Ranching’s all 
they know. It’s a return to serfdom. The corpo- 
ration is the land baron and the little man is 
the serf. It’s the damndest thing. 

"The more you look at it the more you see it 
as a cold thing--a kind of cruel thing. Some of 
them look on their hired hands about like they do 
their livestock." 
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"BLACK YOUNGSTERS JUST DON'T WANT TO BE POLICEMEN" 
RECRUITMENT DRIVES FAILING 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNSJ -- Most major American cities 
have been anxiously trying to increase the percen= 
t age of black policemen on their local forces over 
the last decadCo With the single exception of Wash= 
ington, D.C.j which has raisf=d its percentage of 
black policemen from 17% to 35.9% over the last 
four yearsj most cities have failed to attract 
black peoploo In some caseSj, the percentage has 
actually decreased. 

In New York City, the percentage of blacks on 
the force has only risen from 5% to 7.5% over the 
last ten years. The Detroit force has 567 blacks 
out of 5100, about 12%. In 1960, the percentage 
was 2. The bulk of those recruited came after the 
1967 rebellion. Since that time however, the per- 
centage has not risen at all, 

Chicago, a city that is one third black, has 
a total of 2100 blacks on a total force of 12,678 
(16.5%), an increase of only 300 over the past four 
years. In Los Angeles Milwaukee, Charlotte, San 
Francisco, Dallas New Orleans, Boston, and Provi- 
dence, the figures of blacks on the force do not 
exceed 6.1%. 

In Philadelphia the number of black police- 
men has been steadily declining over the last 
few years, from 20.8% in 1967 to 18.6% in 1970. 

Washington D,C., the only city with any suc- 
cess in recruitment has added almost 2000 black 
policemen to its force oi/er the last four years. 

D.C. has the biggest percentage of black residents 
of any city m the country 75%. 

The New York Times attributes the failure of 
recruitment to racial discrimination within the 
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police forces themselves , and to the negative 
image of the police in the black community: 

”Black youngsters just do not want to be po- 
licemen*" 
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"STRIKE CITY:" 

COPS BEAT STRIKERS, THEN GO OUT ON STRIKE 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — On January l4, three thou- 
sand telephone plant workers gathered in front of 
A.To&T. headquarters to chant "Ma Bell, go to belli" 
and launch volleys of eggs and snowballs at the 
buildingo 

As the demonstrators — striking repair wor- 
kers — moved in picket-line rows around the buil- 
ding, they were charged twice by squads of hel- 
meted copso Swinging their clubs and prodding 
picketers, the cops pulled demonstrators into the 
street and arrested six* Union stewards wearing 
identifying orange buttons were singled out for 
attack. 

The day after their violence against the wild- 
cat phene strikers, 85!^ of New York*s patrolmen 
went out on wildcat strike themselves « 

For the next six days, New York was a city 
without a police force, except for the small n\mber 
of plainclothes detectives and higher-ranking off- 
icers who took over the unaccustomed duty of pa- 
trolling the streets in squad cars. 

(The crime rate remained "stable" during the 
police-less week, but the Police Department was 
so hard-pressed for uniformed patrolmen that they 
took some of their undercover cops off narc and 
runaway duty and put them into uniform — complete 
with the long hair and beards they use in their 
regular work. ) 

Pigs is pigs, but the cops had at least one 
thing in common with the militant phone repairmen: 
money. 

The phone workers* strike began January 11 
after Bell Telephone began importing over a thou- 
sand out-of-state craftsmen — - supposedly to buoy 
up New York’s deteriorating phone service. The 
effect of the move ^ however, has been to cut back 
on the amount of overtime available to local phone 
workers, who rely on such overtime pay to augment 
the inadequate salaries they are paid by "Pa Bell." 

New York policemen (as well as firemen and 
sanitationmen, the "uniformed" workers) have other 
money problems. Although police salaries are tra- 
ditionally supposed to be enlarged by things like 
graft, most patrolmen dc in fact scrape by like the 
rest of us. The mam demand of their wildcat strike 
(illegal under New York’s Taylor Law) was payment 
of $2700 in back wages they claimed was owed them 
on a previous contract agreement. This only amounts 
— over a 27-month period — to an extra $25 a week. 

The police also demanded that patrolmen be paid 
on a "parity" level with cfficersc 

Both the phcr.e workers and police are back at 
work now, but neither group could claim a real vic- 


tory. The police, in fact, are being docked 
in pay for their "days off" and their parity 
demand has gone into what will cerkainl^ be 
lengthy court hassling. The phone workers* over- 
time demand is in "arbitration." 

New York began to give the impression shortly 
after the New Year that it was going under in a 
tidal wave of strikes. Newscasters even began 
to call it "strike City." 

Only the cops and the phone workers actually 
went out on the picket lines. But the firemen and 
sanitationmen, whose contracts expired on January 
1, have continually threatened to pull "job actions V 
The firemen want the same pay hikes as the police,’ 
and the garbage workers are demanding better working 
conditions. The garages they work out of each mor- 
ning and return to each afternoon have little heat, 
poor tcilet facilities, and are infested with cock- 
roaches o 

But New York City, which suffered a long taxi 
strike just before the New Year that satisfied few 
drivers and just raised the fares, and which was 
also faced with a possible fruit-and- vegetable 
truckers* strike along with the cops and phone 
workers, is not in a position to shell out more 
money for the services its people need. Few cities 
are. 

Nor can large corporations like the telephone’ 
company. Not any more. Inflation and recession are 
hitting^heir profits almost hard as the failing 
economy hits ordinary working people. Thus, more 
and more, the companies and their instruments of 
repression will be putting down strikes by dissi- 
dent militant employees. 

* ^ 

*’There was no doubt that the police were under 
orders to break up the demonstrations. There was 
no pretense of neutrality, * on the part of the 
cops. They were there to protect Ma Bell from 
us... " said a striking phone worker after the rally 
at A.T.&T. which put one striking repairman in the 
hospital with a fractured skull. 

In 1970 there were more American workers out on 
strike than in any year since 1952; and there were 
two million more unemployed workers in 1970 than 
in 1969. The cities and the corporations are in a 
bind. 

The day after the cops were beating phone strikers, 
arresting seme and cracking the skulls of others, 
those same men were cut on picket lines themselves, 
demanding more money, and "Amnesty*** 

- 30 - 

MME. BINH GREETS WOMEN’S LIBERATION: POSTER AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A poster depicting Mme. Binh, 
Vietnam’s negotiator in Paris, with her written greet- 
ing to American women j is available from the N.Y. 
Committee of Women to Defend the Right to Live. Send 
$2.00 (reduction fer bulk) to the Committee at 
20U W. 92 St.. NY NY JC025^ c/o Andrea Egan. Phone 
[ 212 ] 724 - 7367 . 
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VANDALS DESTROY MURAL: 

'*IT MAICES YOU STOP AND THINK*' 

by Robbyelee 

Second City/LIBERATION News Service 

CHICAGO; 111,, (LNS)-'They came in the night, . 
cowards, threw plastic bags of yellow paint at the 
mural and fled into the darkness, 

Vanita Green had completed the mural portraying 
black women on a wall at Chestnut and Orleans only 
a weekand a half before the vandals struck early in 
December. 

She was surprised, rather than depressed, she 
said, that someone should take such an action. It 
had taken her two months of evenings working after 
her eight^hour job to paint what she called "a hist- 
ory of black women, where they came from and where 
they are going. Women in slavery, the mothers (and 
they had to put up with a lot), to women like me, 
sortof mildly violent. And who knows what our 
daughters are going to be like, the daughters of 
my generation?" 

The names on the mural included Aunt Jemima 
("she played a part in it, whether you like it or 
not, and whether or not she was a real person, she*s 
part of it."), Corretta King and Angela Davis. 

Vanita had finished the mural about three weeks 
before her 18th birthday. She had worked hard to- 
ward the end because she had promised William Walker 
she would finish in time for the dedication of his 
mural, "The Wall of Peace and Salvation" about a 
block away at Orleans and Locust. 

Vanita lives with her mother, two brothers, and 
two sisters in the Cabrini-Green Housing Project 
which houses 17,000 people. She has lived in the 
project for nine years. 

After two white policemen were killed at Cabri- 
ni-Green, a 16 year old boy Vanita knew questioned 
the right of policemen zo stop and search ever)^body. 
They beat him so badly; she said, that he lost the 
sight of one eye as a result. 

"That didn't make any headlines. So he only 
has ore eye, so what Nobody seemed to think it 
was very important., ncbody outside the project, that 
is. Now they ve given us our own police. They don't 
protect anybody, they are just there, like an occup- 
ying army." 

Incidents like these are and will continue to 
be part of Vanita's art. So will "blackness". 

"I used to think there weren t very many black 
people in the world, between the civil war and the 
1960's. You never ready about them, never saw them 
on tv. So there must not be many." 

Asked if she plans to restor the mural, Vanita 
said, "NO; it says more the way it is. Before, it 
was just a bunch of pretty pictures. Now people 
have to stop and think. Why would anyone want to do 
that to that painting' The next morning little kids 
at the project were stopping me and saying, "Vanita 
did you know your painting is ruined'^ It makes you 
stop and think the way it is." 
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SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE GOES TO VIETNAM 
LIBERATION News Service 

CHICAGO (LNS) A science coalition between 
the people of the U.S. and Vietnam was set up 
when a delegation from the World Federation of 
Scientific Workers recently visited N. Vietnam, 

The coalition will help the Vietnamese by directly 
working with the University of Hanoi and the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government, in problems of 
development and reconstruction. 

Science for the People in Chicago is working 
on several projects which the Vietnamese feel are 
vital in coping with problems arising from the con- 
tinuing war. These projects include biomedical 
technology, especially in relation to locating 
plastic pellets in wounds from antipersonnel bombs; 
rehabilitation of devastated forests and poisoned 
soils; obtaining seed varieties developed for 
tropical use and resistant to herbicide contamina- 
tion; development in computer science; researching 
rice diseases; and collecting books and reprints 
for specific courses in basic sciences at the Viet- 
namese universities. 

You don't have to be scientist to help. For 
further information contacts Levins/Lowontin, 
Biology Dept., Univ of Chicago, Chicago, 111.60637. 
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"DEAR FELLOW EMPLOYEES: 

IN THESE TROUBLED TIMES" 

Willamette Bridge/LIBERATION News Service 

PORTLAND, Ore, (LNSj The Vice-President of 
Consolidated Freightways sent out this chummy 
letter of paranoia to all the people who work 
for the company: 

"Fellow Employees : 

We presently ftave a continuous flow of sales- 
men, repairmen, and others into and out of the 
building. None of us could permit this in our 
own homes, and in these troubloi times we can no 
longer permit it where we work." 

Among some of the new security provisions: 

Employees will receive ID cjirdswhich must be 
shown to guards on duty 24 hours a day. 

All employees must enter through the front 
door. All others will be locked. 

All outside doors will be unlocked and open 
at 4 ‘30 pm for IS minutes, "so you may leave by 
the door of your choice," After 4:45, it’s back to 
the front door again. 

At the end of the letter, everyone is assured 
that the rules are "for your own protection." 

The question is. IVhat is Consolidated Freight- 
ways doing that they re so terrified’ 
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OIL SLICKS BLACKEN BOTH COASTS: 

10 MILLION TONS SPILL EACH YEAR 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW HAVEN HARBOR (LNS) -- Within five 
days of each other, strips of the East and West 
coasts were covered with a black slime that kills 
wildlife and fish, pollutes the water, and ruins 
beaches. The slime is oil or ”black gold" as it*s 
sometimes called. 

011 and oil -related activity makes up 45-60% 
of the Gross National Product. That*s gold and 
gold talks: 

What happens in the board rooms of Standard 
oil or Gulf may be of more interest and of 
more permanent consequence td a country .than 
what happens on the seventh floor of the State 
Department. —Washington Post^ Oct. 1969 

Early in the morning of Jan. 18, two Standard 
Oil Tankers collided in San Francisco Bav, spew- 
ing out at least a million gallons of gloppy 
fuel for furnaces and ship*s boilers. This was 
well over the 800,000 gallons that were exploded 
into the ocean off Santa Barbara when an oil well 
blew up in 1969, 

The East Coast got its share of the spillage 
on Jan, 23, when a Hiamble Oil tanker ran aground 
in New Haven Harbor and 385,000 gallons of fuel 
oil oozed into the harbor and out into the Long 
Island Sound. Mrs, Edgar Durand, whose house 
faces the beach, reported: "As the tide came in, 
the chunks of ice floating in front of our house 
began to turn black, and there was a terrific 
odor." 

Up to ten million tons of oil are spilled 
into oceans each year. Max Blumer of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institute explained the af- 
fect of these accidents on marine life, "All 
crude oils are poisons for all marine organisms. 
Long term poisoning may harm marine life that is 
not immediately killed by the spills, and oil can 
be incorporated into the meat of marine animals 
making it unfit for human consumption. Crude 
oil and oil products mav cause cancer in marine 
organisms," Even small amounts of oil in the 
water may interfere with reproduction of some 
marine animals. 

In the U.S. oil accounts for three quarters 
of the pollution of the water supply. But oil 
tankers are in short supply so companies try to 
get every second out of them that they can. Night 
or day, clear or foggy, the oil goes out even 
though visibility is like pea soup as it was in 
California when the tankers hit. 
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CONGRESSMEN LIVE LONGER 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- Congressmen live 
longer than other men, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. finds. The death rate for all Con- 
gressmen who took office after 1930, for example, 
was 20% less than that of men in the general pop- 
ulation. One reason: They come from "the more fa- 
vored socioeconomic segments" of 'the population. 
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MANIFESTO TO PUBLIC OPINION: 

THE TUPAMAROS SPEAK ABOUT THEIR COUNTRY, 

THEIR PLANS, THEIR STRUGGLE 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: The TupamaroSj Uruguay's 
urban guerillas^ have been holding Claude Fly^ 
an American agronomist working in their country ^ 
captive since July. 31. After they kidnapped Fly 
and Dan l^itrione (the American volice advisor who 
Was later exeouved when the government refused to 
grant the dema>^ds) they demanded that the Uruguyan 
government release a number of political prisoners 
in exchange for the captives. They also demanded 
that political prisoners held loithout trial be 
given trials ^ and that the Tupamaro manifesto^ 
which exposes conditions in the country^ be re- 
leased in all the establishment papers and read over 
the radio. The government^ who was passionately 
condemned in the manifesto j refused to consider any of 
the demands. (The only interest the U.S. has shown 
in the case was offering its condolences to Mrs. 
Mitrione . ) 

Still hoping to get some leverage off of the 
kidnapped American^ the Tupes sent a letter to 
Mrs. Fly and %o the New York TimeSy asking for 
$l million dollars. So far there has been no reply. 

The following excerpts are from the original 
Tupamaros manifesto. ) 

^ A 

The government has launched a repressive of- 
fensive against our organization and against our 
people, an offensive which is without precedent. 

They have placed the country on a war footing, they 
have unleased their troops in the streets, they have 
searched thousands of homes at every conceivable 
hour, they have invaded hospitals, schools, sports 
centers , and churches . 

Thev have formally liquidated the few guar- 
antees we had left. They have arrested and humili- 
ated thousands of citizens, they have closed down 
the secondary schools. They have officially paid 
off gangsters with the millions they have system- 
atically refused to the workers. They have created 
throughout the national press an unheard of cam- 
paign of terrorism and lies: they have reversed 
the earth and the sky. 

This isn*t the first time theyVe attacked 
the people and their organizations. They^ve been 
doing this now for three years. During this period 
thev have closed down newspapers, they have dissolved 
political parties, they have drastically lowered 
the workers^ salaries. They have locked thousands 
of Uruguayans away in the prisons and in the 
military barracks. They have impudently beaten 
and assassinated students and workers, they have 
established torture as a common occurence. 

They have imposed censorship on the news- 
papers, on radio broadcasts, on the words of 
Artigas [national hero of Uruguay] , they have 
forbidden words and songs, they have persecuted 
education and every form of culture. Thev have 
pocketed Parliament, the Constitution, individual 
and collective rights, they have sold the country 
cheaply to foreigners, thev have dissolved the 
trade unions and in realitv forbidden trade union 
activity . 

(more) 
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They have done all this, of course, in the 
name and defense of their order and their style 
of life. This is the order of a minority which 
has seized the country and which is exploiting 
the majority of its inhabxcc:'. _ r. of huge, 

unproductive estates whi Ch :iT;5 11 farmers 

to misery. The oiaer of banks. 

With their caniTai tr.eoj ! tiicks, The 

order of ministers; of the . ; " he police 

chiefs, of the gambler po“i ' r isns »-i. tn- 
corrupt and thieving bureaucrats. 

The order of unemployment oho slxims. 

The order that relegates old people and pensioners 
to misery and abai'idcnmcnt , The order of the hospi- 
tals where the poor iiie oi hungor^ Iho order th?': 
keeps the inhabitatiLs cf ea'^ v.ii. Lh. uguay without 
houses, without cultu:co, - 'T. -h.. ..irr 

out work. 

The order, finally, or ^ 
enriching itself by the rvph ^ i:> 

majority. 

Against this order am' 

of life we raise our revolt , n - c. - - ‘ ' ■ 

not be extinguished with thr ^ . c: 

ture, nor with the gangsters, no •'.aclr.x how many 
millions they are given. 

** * * 

The current situation oi < - ^ 
political, economic and social ’ vrpr-'s 

sive answers are of no use, and we heye that new. 
after you've loosed against us al' 'le 
at your disposal, and you’ve used >1:. ^ 
police tactics, yOu will have und^r t.o-T :n..e and 
for all that our National Liberal- :* Mcvomc.iw is 
not a band of delinquents. 

The NLM [the Tupamarosj is ro:;". 
the armed political organization cf the stuC3n''S; 
the workers, the unpaid rural worker^, the in 
tellectuals, the unemployed, and of all the sociai 
sectors which are exploited and made marginal by 
your order of injustice. 

From these sectors we draw o^r militants; 
within them we organize ourselves; within them we 
find our support, and we fight to uefend their 
interests. Don't look fo:-^ o^^t^^ide ex-^' 
in order to def • 

The country rec-':s ':ccu; o,. ■.]>:- cf our 

clandestine weapons, as it rested y--tciJa> on the 
points of the lances which crossed the Uruguayan 
Sierra, with this difference; yesterday you took 
victory away from us, today you cannot, iodav, the 
tide of victory is clearly and definitely agaijiSt 
you. 

We think that the problems of the country 
will be solved when the earth will be at the ser- 
vice of the society and not at the service of the 
privileged few, when it will produce the wealth 
which it must produce, and this wealth will serve 
the needs of the people. 

When the monopoly capital will be taken out 
of the bank vaults, from the industries and the 
commercial enterprises, and these key sectors of 
the national economy will be put into the service 
of the workers and the people. When the rotten 
strings which tie us to foreign exploitation are 

broken, we will develop a patriotic and truly 
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independent foreign policy. 

When the right of evervone to culture, 
housing, wealth and work will be a reality, things 
which are now only theoretical will become tangible, 
when the wealth which today goes to the foreigner, to 
speculation, to luxuries and to unproducitve activ- 
ities will be invested in the interests of the 
people . 

When all the monev stolen by the big political 
and economic gangsters will be given back to the 
people and the country, and those guilty will be 
punished for their crimes; when the workers will be 
able to fulfill the role, which is theirs by right, 
in the coiiuuct cf cvni destiny and that of 

*:he country. 

★ * * 

the general lines of our program, which 

- •' .... ...as, in some way by 

Tr i; Oi. S . 

' > '■ d ,\t;' This program 
^ y-orr-.e of the exploited, 

. . . c v ; :tcc/ a. -* Tradition, in the 

T.ame ox this program we say to you; we no longer 
respect you:.: order. We demand the right to forge 
our destiny now and we guarantee this right with 
weapons in our hands. 
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‘^WE ALL WA;Vr TO CHAInGE THE WORLD": 

PRESIDENT OP PHILIPPINES CALLS FOR 'REVOLUTION* 
WHII,E STUDENTS CALL FOR HIS HEAD 

LTbEFJvTION News Service 

y/TTx\ RepT.Ti'C of the Philippines (LNS) -- 
Several weeks after four students were killed dur- 
:rg aemen'^tratenn.s against his government, President 

• erd^.T-a .d Marcos lifted one page from the students’ 
dictionary, another from President Nixon's book of 

and acpeaied before the Philippine Congress 
to cai.L tCT a "revolution," 

In iijs .speech the President owned up that 
Philippine society was so sick and social unrest 
so prevalent that the nation's entire social order 
needed to be transformed. 

Apparently the President realized that his 
sneech was net likely to win any quick converts. 
Rather than entrust his safety and prestige entirely 
to 1,000 heavily-armed riot troops, he had several 
thousand counter-demonstrators bussdd into the 
capital to offset some 4,000 angry radicals who 
showed up. The "counter-demonstrators" came 
equipped with bottles, sticks and lead pipes, and 
even the AP report speculated that they were in 
fact government workers and small -town policemen. 
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A QUESTION OF DEGREE 

"Nowhere is woman treated according to the 
merit of her work, but rather as a sex. It is there- 
fore almost inevitable that she should pay for 
her right to exist, to keep a position in what- 
ever line, with sex favors. Thus it is merely a 
question of degree whether she sells herself to 
one man, in or out of marriage, or to many men." 

--EMMA GOLDMAN, The Iraffic in Women , 1917 
Jan. 27, 1971 
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HERE WE SHALL STAY, a poem 
by Tawfeeq Zeyad, a Palestinian woman 
LIBERATION News Service 

It is much easier for you 

To pass an eleohant through a needle's eve 

Or catch fried fish in galaxy, 

Plough the sea, 

Or humanize a crocodile. 

Than to destroy by persecution 
The shimmering glow of a belief 
Or check our march 
One single step. 

As if we were a thousand orodigies 
Spreading everywhere 
In Lidda 
In Rami ah 
In the Galilee. 

Her4 we shall stay, 

A wall upon your breast. 

And irt your throat we shall stick 
A pidce of glass, 

A cactus thorn, 

And in your eye 
A blazing fire. 

Here we shall sta^y, 

A wall upon your breast, 

Cleaning dishes in your bars, 

Filling cups for your masters. 

Sweeping your sooty kitchens, 

To snatch a bite from your blue fangs 
For our hungry children. 

Here we shall stay, 

A wall upon your breast. 

Facing starvation. 

Struggling with rags. 

Defying, 

Singing our songs. 

Swarming the streets with our wrath. 

Filling your dungeons with pride. 

Rearing vengeance in new generations. 

Like a thousand prodigies 
We roam along 
In Lidda, 

In Rami ah. 

In the Galilee. 

Here we shall stav 
Go then and drink the sea. 

Here we shall stay 

Unblinking sentinels on our earth and trees. 
Here we shall stay 

To ferment our cause as yeast does dough. 

Here we shall stay with "i ce -col d nerves » 

Red hell in our nerves and hearts. 

We squeeze the rock to quench our thirst 
And lull starvation with dust. 

But we shall not depart. 

Here we shall spill our dearest blood. 

Here we have 
A past 
A future 

Here we are the unconquerable, 

So strike deeo, strike deep» 

My roots. . 

--OT'iyinally publiahed in 2j 
a quarterly p'ubl Loot ion of the Corrrrr.ttee 
of Returned Volimieers (8i0 W. Oakdale^, 
Chicago^ III. 60667) 



TUCSOK SrUDENTS AND STREET PEOPLE 

BATTLE POLICE FOR PEOPLE'S CAMPGROUND 

LIBERATION News Seivice 

TUCSON, Ariz. (LNS) -- Street people and stu- 
dents at the University of Arizona battled police 
for three nights here, fighting for 400 square 
feet of university park area which they claimed as 
their Ovm people campground, 

Thursday nighty Jan. 22 j, forty people were 
gathered around a fountain near the park, drinking 
wine and smoking dope. The students in the group 
were recuperating from finals ^ The street people 
were hanging out as they often do -- for the past 
11 months they*d used the park without disturbing 
anyone. But top university officials, who run the 
school with tight discipline, had been threatening 
action against outsiders on the campus. 

Suddenly four casupus police moved in to arrest 
the ^*loiterers o ” The group resisted^, and within an 
hour a full-scale police riot v^as underway. The 
resisting crowd grew to 400 and police were called 
in to match them one for one -- 400 tac squad, riot 
squad, state, county and campus forces gassed and 
beat the kids while 1500 snectators watched. 

'The fight quickly moved off campus that night 
and the next. Twenty businesses were trashed. Tar- 
get for a firebombing attack was the drug store 
across the street from the university, whose owner 
had published a full -page ad in the college news- 
paper railing against the ^'filthy rabble" who hung 
out in front of his store, A helicopter hovered over 
the scene the second night, dropping nausea gas^ 

A 14-year-old boy was beaten and thrown into 
a police van Thursday night while he waited for his 
mother to come out of choir nractice at the Campus 
Christian Center near the scene of the riot. His 
father is the pastor of the Center, which has come 
under attack as the place where "firebombs are made 
in the basement." The Center has no basement. 

Students and street people met with the Mayor 
on Saturday and demanded amnesty for those arrested, 
rights to the people’s campground, and an end to 
city attempts to pass anti-loiterings anti- 
panhandling and anti -hitchhiking legislation. Tne 
Mayor’s only response was to slap a 6.00 p.m. to 
midnight pedestrian curfew on the four square mile 
area surrounding the campus and to declare martial 
law , 

University officials have adamantly refused 
to consider the people’s campground demand, stress- 
ing the ’’minimum student involvement" in the dis- 
tLirbances , But two thirds ox the 53 airested on 
the first night of the fighting were students. 

Arrests are now up to ISO, The curfew has 
effectively quieted the campus. 
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THE Family 

"iPe oiiginal meaning of the word "family" 

1 tam.^i laj . , , IS the total number of slaves belong- 
ing to one jnan . The term wa^, invented by the Ro- 
mans to denote a new social oiganjsm, whose had 
ruled c/er wire and children and a n'umher of slaves, 
and was invested under Roman naternal power with 
lights of lite and death over them ail." -ENGELS 

^ -ifii - lAOli^;:-,.lx:i:zate,^ xo-DSTtv 

January . / 19,1 mort-,.. /and the Statd. 
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MOTHERS SIT DOWN ON RAILROAD TRACKS 

TO DRAMATIZE DANGERS TO CHILDREN 

LIBERATION News Seivice 

VANCOUVER, B C Canada lLNSJ -- If you are 
a middle-class citizen, your school children are 
protected with ciosswalks and flashing lights in 
their neighborhood However^ if you live in 
Raymur Place, a iow-income housing project in 
Vancouver, city officials don't mo^^e very quickly 
to protect your children - 

So mothers acted instead ~ In early January; 
a group of women from Rayrriur Place started sitting 
in on a railway track owned by Great Northern 
Railroad — a track which their children have to 
cross on the way to school. They are blocking 
the tracks in the mornings at noon, and in the 
afternoon : 

Caroline Jerome, one ot the organizers of 
the demonstration, said that trains often stopped, 
blocking the road which children must cross to 
get to school. "The kids get panicky when thev 
hear the school bells ring," she said Then they 
crawl under the links between the trains. It is 
extremely dangerous, since the train can start 
moving at any time," she explained. "It is only 
a matter of time before a child is killed try- 
ing to cross the track." 

According to Mrs Jerome,- the trains are 
allowed to wait at the crossing for 3-S minutes 
(though many are there longerj while other trains 
ahead shift out of the way. 

Though the Great Northern Railroad warned 
the women that they would be cleared off the tracks 
and possibly arrested if they started demonstra- 
ting, the women responded in a leaflet. "We are 
not prepared to sacrifice the lives of our chil- 
dren to the Great Northern Tracks." 
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COSMOPOLITAN CONCEDES A COLUMN TO FEMINISTS 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK i.ENSj -- Cosmopolitan, a slick maga- 
zine addressed to the hip, sophisticated, and 
"sexy" woman, has opened up a column each month 
to feminists Cosmopolxtan reaches approximately 
three million readers in their homes, in doctor's 
offices, beauty paiiois, and laundromats 

The column was a -,oncession to the New York 
Women's Coalition who held a sit-in in the nosh 
offices of Cosmopolitan on Dec i 


Send cony co the Women's Strike Coalition, 
360 W 28th St., New York., Ny 10001, The dead- 
line is the first ot each month. 
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NDTE TO EDITORS; We uroe vou to onnt the fol low- 
ing notice in your naners. 

NEW HAVEN PANTHERS WITHOUT HEAT 

NEW HAVEN, Conn (lNS) -- The New Haven Pan- 
ther house and office has no heat. Panthers and 
Panther children have to wear coats and mittens 
while they are working Community oeoole have^ 
to huddle in the kitchen around the stove during 
the breakfast orogram 

The Panthers need $300 to nay a heat billo 
They are working on community programs, a liber- 
ation school, a health clinic, as well as try- 
ing to organize around Encka and Bobbv's trial. 

It everyone who reads this would send only 
$1 to the Panthers, they d have enough to take 
care of heating their home-otf ice, and some left 
over for defense costs 

Send your dollar (or more if you can afford 
more) to the New Haven Panthers, Box 7117, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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************ *********** *************************** 
ONTARIO JUDGE WANTS ID CARDS FOR ALL CANADIANS 
by Canadian Univ- Press 
LIBERATION News Service 

TORONTO (LNS) --An Ontario Supreme Court judge 
said at a recent Univeisitv of Toronto law forum 
that "honest men" shouldn't mind "surrendering some 
of then civil liberties" it it would help police 
combat crime - 

The panel was discussing Quebec justice minister 
Jerome Choquette's proposal that all residents of 
Quebec be issued identity cards, that they would be 
obliged, under penalty of law, to produce at any 
time for police scrutiny. 

The Quebec government is carrying on negoti- 
ations with the U S. Polaroid company for possible 
mass production of ID cards simiiai to those Polar- 
oid once supplied the South African apartheid 
government - 

The Judge, Fred Mackay, told his audience of 
Toronto law students that the Canadian crime rate 
would be greatly reduced if everyone was obliged to 
carry cards with their picture and thumbprint. 


The column, which is iSOO words, is open to 
all women, and Cosmopolitan has promised not to 
change a word Women trom the Coalition have vol- 
unteered to do editxng onlv it the author feels 
her article needs it No changes will be made 
without the agreement ot the author 

Earnings trom the column will go to the 
Coalition for its programs ot abortion counselling, 
day care, and general orgarixcing of women General 


"If you are not committing any crime and 
do not intend to, what are you worried about?" 
he asked 

Ontario police comission chairman Percy Mil- 
ligan supported MacKay; saying that by refusing 
to give up the right "not to identify yourself, you 
mav be harming the right of someone else who has 
just been robbed in his home, his wife raped, or 
piohablv murdered - " 


articles can also bt submitted to C^osmopolitan 
for publication It any ct tritse aii^zies are 
accepted, the Coaiitxon wni get SO'6 or the pay- 

ment. the auth o r wil l ax so _get o 0 y 
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"Suppose vou went out in the street and fell 
down Wouldn’t it be nice to have an ID' card for 
the police when they found your" he added -30- 
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SUPREME COURT RULES IN FAVOR OF WOMEN 
EXCEPT FOR EXCEPTIONS 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C, (LNS) -- Employers cannot 
refuse to hire women solely because they have 
small children unless fathers of small children 
are also denied jobs, the Sunreme Court ruled 
Jan. 15. 

This was its first sex discrimination decis- 
ion under the equal employment provision of the 
Civil Rights Law of 1964, The court unanimous- 
ly held that the law forbids "one hiring policy 
for women and another for men" when both are par- 
ents of pre-school children. 

But this decision was not the victory that 
it might seem to be. There is still a snecial 
exception to the equal employment law which allows 
an employer to refuse to hire any applicant 
because of his or her sex, religion, or na- 
tional origin, where such trait is a "bona fide 
occupational qualification" for thejob. 

The Supreme Court remarked that parenthood, 
"If demonstrably more relevant to job performance 
for a woman than for a man, could arguably be a 
basis" for not hiring a woman. Also, other fac- 
tors such as marital status and size, can still 
be used as legal reasons for not hiring women. 

-30- 
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$1.6 BILLION RAKED OUT OF CANADA BY U.S. 

IN ONE YEAR 

by Canadian Univ. Press 
LIBERATION News Service 

TORONTO (LNSj -- American corporations are 
taking more than $1,6 billion a year out of 
Canada in profits, Univ. of Toronto economist 
Abraham Rotstein reported recently. 

Rotstein says U.S. investment in Canada has 
now reached the stage where there is a financial 
drain on the economy -- they are taking more 
money out than they are putting in. Not only 
are the Americans taking the profits out of the 
country, but they are also using Canadian money, 
from Canadian -based banks, to finance expansion 
of their corporations in Canada. 

In 1969, Rotstein estimates about 60% of the 
expansion of U.S. companies in Canada was paid 
for through Canadian money. "In other words, we 
are financing our own take-over," he said. 

More than $40 billion in U.S. capital has 
been invested in Canada to buy 90% control over 
such industries as automobiles, rubber, pe- 
troleum and oil. 

Since 1969, he said, about 1,000 Canadian 
corporations have been taken over by U.S. con- 
glomerates which; within nine years, will con- 
trol two-thirds (66%j of world production, 
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RAF)I0ACTI\T WASTE: A CLEAR AND P^SENT DANGER 
THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION MUSES OVER CONTRADICTIONS 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Now that we*ve been exploding 
atomic weapons and creating other nuclear reactions 
for almost 30 years, the question posed by none other 
than the Wall St. Journal, is what do we do with the 
leftovers. The "left-overs" are the highly radio- 
active wastes that are produced by the atomic reaction 
that produces atomic bombs and on the more respectable 
side, atomic energy that we are using more and more 
for fuel. 

The wastes have a longer life than you or I -- 
plutonium has a half life of 24,000 years. 

The Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) has already 
come up with the following tentative solutions: 

*For a while now the AEC has been storing radio- 
active waste in Southeastern Idaho, 600 feet directly 
above the Snake Plane Aquifer, a huge underground 
river whose waters eventually reach much of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

*The AEC stories millions of gallons of liquid 
radioactive wastes in huge underground tanks near 
Richland, Wash. The tanks have a life expectancy of 
20-30 years, while the wastes themselves remain deadly 
for 600 years. "Minor" leaks have already sprung at 
least 11 times. 

*A similar collection of waste tanks exists 
near Aiken, S.C, The AEC has decided to dispose of 
them by pumping them into a man-made cavern below 
the Tuscaloosa Aquifer, which happens also to be 
very heavily used for drinking water and industry. 

■*The AEC is planning to store all the radio- 
active wastes produced by commercial atomic power 
plants for the rest of the century 1,000 feet below 
Lyons, Kansas. These wastes are sb highly radioactive 
that "if evenly distributed they would contaminate 
much of the nation." They will have to be sealed 
away for 500,000 years. The wastes would be concen- 
trated and solidified and packed into steel cylin- 
ders, The loading and unloading of the cylinders 
(expected to be arriving at 1200 a year by 1990) 
would be by remote control. 

The only problem seems to be that under certain 
conditions the wastes would bombard the rock salt 
in which they're buried with radiation, causing 
energy to be stored in the salt. It's possible that 
this energy might be released in a sudden burst of 
heat, shooting temperatures up to 800° centigrade. 

The results? According to the director of the 
Kansas geological Institute which did a study for 
AEC, "I don't know. One could speculate on all kinds 
of horrible things." One possibility is an explo- 
sive upheaval, which could release all that radio- 
activity to the world. 

(.Term T, Seaborg, AEC Chairman, concedes that 
"you could argue- in retrospect, that the AEC might 
have moved faster" on waste disposal but "it was 
logical" to build up the "industry" first. 

-30- 
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Part One of People's Peace Treaty Leaflet 
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I'.irt Two of Temple's Peace Treaty and a Cartoon [impart of the People's Peace Treaty) 
b\ Willainetre Brid;^e/L.\S 
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WITHOUT THE COLD AND DESOLATION OF WINTER 
THERE COULD NOT BE THE WARMTH AND SPLENDER OF SPRING 
CALAMITY HAS TEMPERED AND HARDENED ME 
AND TURNED MY MIND INTO STEEL. 



Poea by Ho Chi Minh 
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PITTSBURGH FAIR WITNESS/ LNS 


Brick/LNS 
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FROM VIETNAM MAGAZINE/LNS 



BOTTOM; BORDER GUARDS ON PATROL. VIETNAM MAGAZINH/LNS 
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Fidayi Cubs 

I heard them singing as they were 
returning to the camp after finishing their 
daily training : 

Hey brother. Hey brother. 

Because I believe In the lost and chained 
people, 

I took my gun to fight for them. 

So that after us the people 
Will carry, a olow. 







TOP LEFT: COMMANDO RAISING THE FLAG OF 

PALESTINE. BY SAMI, AGE 10 


TOP RIGHT: ISRAELI RANK PASSES OVER THE 
NEIGHBOR'S GIRL, JETS IN THE SKY AND A 
BANNANA 


BOTTOM: COMMANDO CUBS BY S.aMIR a.ee H> 

All the above graphics are from l.\ I i.MK Of- KAR, CHILDREN' Ti;STiFV. Drawings of Palestinian 
children Credit L\S 
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